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CORRESPONDENTS. 
a eh 
We beg leave to return our thanks to Mr. Lewis for his 
excellent contribution. It is almost superfluous to say, that 
we feel highly honoured by his: correspondence, and solicit its 
continuance. 
I. and R.'will find their several articles inserted. To corres- 


pondents, like these, the pages of the Theatrical Inqyisitor; will 
ever be open. 3 


We have to apologize to our correspondent whose article is 
inserted page 23, far the omission of his signaturc. Hiscommu- 
nicatiens will always he acceptable. 


Mr. P’s. article arrived too late for insertion. It will appear 
in our next. 


The letter, signed Brutus, is well written, but polities 
do not fall within the plan of our Magazine. We shall be happy 
to hear from him upon any other subject. 


A gentleman who signs himself Scribler, has favoured us with 
a very long poem, and a still longer essay—We must beg leave 
to inform him that quantity does not constitute merit. 

The Theatrical Inquisitor will be open to all correpoudents, 
Politicians and doggre!l poets alone —— 

S. s. 
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INTRODUCTION. 





Ad vos venio ornatu prologi.— TER. 


I 











ARISTOTLE has left us his devided opinion, that a beginning, 
a middle, and an end, are weet cece essential to epic poetry. Now 
we, that is J, for the read iff soon discover my triple nature, 
are by no means Epic poets avd would most willingly go on ad 
infinitum without any en hatsoever 5, . y. only trouble is to 
make a decent beginning, ech as may di my reader to put 
a favourable constrdiiien on my efforts Ker for this purpose I 
now come forward as prologue to tit 

It has been my amusement for’y past to throw our- 
selves into the most vg@tioug. ircles, to learn what.effect had been 
produced by our pagmmigetiis. Nowit must be honestly con- 
fessed, that it has nof Game Witt pels oreerli reception. I 
had once taken up my st atio in houge, where an elderly 
gentleman was canvassing its merits with some warmth, but his 
friendly efforts were soon everborne by the clamours of the 
multitude. One declared that the publ were already pestered 
to death by such publications, and very indly prophesied our 
speedy downfall. . A second thought it “dull, very dull !—And 
a third, who afterwards proved to be. a methodist prem her, 
inveighed against our motte A Tria, ul eta in uno,” as mere 
blasphemy, while ax Or et. often smarted under the 
lash of the Sunday. critic ast vehemently against 
the introduction of a thg t 


€e-he: > By this last decla- 
ration, I perceived that H@iborisidered me as a being of the brute 


kind, who had stationed myself at the avenues to fame, with a 
resolution to worry every one that attempted to pass on to the 
temple. 

When I got home and began to reflect on the occurrences of 
the day, it appeared absolutely necessary to root out these bar. 
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barous prejudices, or my whole cargo must infallibly go to the 
bottom, even in the harbour. This however was no easy task, 
but after mature deliberation, I resolved on a preliminary peper, 
for the purpose of giving an account of myself and my designs. 

The reader must know, that I am descended in a right line 
from the celebrated Cerberus of antiquity. For mary years 
after the death of our great ancestor, our three-headed family 
passed a solitary life in the immense forests about Kamschatka. 
Here for centuries we lived in a very comfortable seclusion ; 
and, for aught I know, many of my brothers are at this moment 
alive and well in the above-mentioned woods. Happy should I 
be, were I still in’ their society: but an undue curivusity 
proved my ruin. Led by a foolish desire of seeing that world, 
of which I knew nothing but by tradition, I one day fied from 
thy native forests and took the high road to Moscow. On the 
very outset my hopes were frustrated. I was unfortunately seen 
by an English Lord, who was travelling for the express purpose 
of collecting the rarities of other lands. No sooner had he 
set his eyes upon me, than he was in raptures ; he had Dianas 
and Cupids in abundance, nay he was carrying off part of Rome 
in his chariot: buta three-headed dog was.a wonder of the first 
class. His attendants were ordered to seize me, and I was 
conducted in triumph to Moscow. Here he seriously debated 
with himself, whether it would be most advisable to kill and 
pickle me, or shew me in the streets of London as a monster. 
As neither of these schemes were at all to my liking, I took the 
first opportunity to escape, and fied from his inhospitable 
clutches. 

I did not however upon this abandon my former plan. My 
curiosity was by no means abated, though this accident had ren- 
dered me more cautious than before. I had now learnt the ne- 
cessity of concealment, and took the resolution of hiding my 
three heads under a respectable full-bottomed wig, ornamented 
with a profusion of curls, and powdered like a cauliflower. 
This, together with the cast-off suit of an old country gentleman, 
gave me a very grave and elderly appearance. In this disguise, 
I travelled from one end of the continent to the other. The re--. 
_ sult of these travels will, at some future period, be communi- 
cated to the public. 
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For some time, I throve tolerably well in the metropolis of 
England ; till at last my finances got low, so very low, that I 
began to fear my three heads would find no occupation for their 
teeth. In this dilemma I applied to a venerable friend, who 
knew all my secrets, even to the mystery of my Mads ; and, by 
his advice, I commen. ed this magazine. Upon holding a con- 
sultation of my three heads, the first very readily undertook the 
biographical department; the second was equally accommo-. 
dating upon the subject of romance; and the last was fond of 
poetry to distraction. It now only remained to find a critic; for 
the triumvirate unanimously expressed their abhorrence of the of- —- 
fice. It was at last however agreed, that they should enter jointly 
upon the task, as from this, another advantage would result; 
the dictatorial “ We” so very improper in the mouths of other 
critics, would be exceedingly proper for me, as being gifted with 
a triple proportion of tongues. 
That our, that is, my readers, may not have to complain of 
my loquacity, I shall here conclude this account of my owa 
peregrinations, with subscribing myself their humble servant, 


&. S. CERBERUS. 
¢ 
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DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY. 


Biographical Sketch of 
MR. KNIGHT. 












FULL and impartial biography of any living character, is 
hardly ever to be expected. However free from prejudice the 
biographer himself may be, the sources of his information will al- 
ways be tinctured by the soil, through which they flow. Friend- 
ship and enmity will alike combine to give a false colouring to 
the truth: the one will industriously conceal every unfavourable 
anecdote, however decisive of character; the other, will not in- 
deed be anxious to keep back any thing that may wound; but, 
while it drags the secret anecdote to light, will hardly be con- 
B 2 
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tented with a bare relation of the truth. Even if the biographer 
should be lucky enough to discriminate with justice between the 
reality and fiction, he will yet often find himself in a situation, 
where the truth is better withheld than imparted. Such for- 
bedrance will ygt, perhaps, be gratify:ng to the curious ; but, it 
is surely bettef that curiosity should remain ungratified, than 
that the feelings of a meritorious individual should be wounded 
by ill-timed recollections, that he would wish to be buried in 
oblivion. 

Of Mr. E. Knight, the subject of the following biographical 
sketch, we know but little; and as we are unwilling to fill up 
the void by the effusions of fancy, this article must of necessity 
be both short and imperfect. 

The first period of Mr. Knight’s life, at which certainty 
dawns upon the biographer, is that of boyhood. Even at this 
early age, he is said to have entertained a marked predilection 
for the stage. This dramatic feeling took its origin from the 
exhibitions of some strolling company in the North, whose per- 
formances made a strong and lasting impression upon his youth- 
ful mind. The farce, which was “ Hob in the Well,” was too 
congenial to his feelings to be forgotten: gifted by nature with 
a keen relish for the humour of the stage, he was already in 
heart an actor: and the seeds, thus sown by chance, blossomed 
in due time to perfection. 








Many succeeding years rolled on without any thing that 
can claim attention. The thousand little tales and anecdotes 
of early life, however gratifying to the ear of friendship, seldom 
lave any interest for the general reader, who looks for the 
history of men, and is not to be entertained by the thoughts 
and actions of a child. 

The time at last arrived, at which the choice of a profession 
became not only necessary, but a duty. The advice of friends 
was of course not wanting on this subject; for advice is ever 
freely bestowed. ‘The result was, that he became an Artist; 
and commenced his studies under the auspiees of a worthy old 
gentleman, whose works have not been able to give even a short- 
lived stability to his name. 

But though Mr. K. had been prudent enough to make choice 
of a-profession, the stage was still nearest to his heart ; the bias 
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of his early days was too strong to be so slightly conquered ; his 
whole thoughts tended to this one point, though he still followed 
his profession with assiduity and attention. 

In a few years his instructor died. The long-smothered flame 
now burst forth, and after much deliberation he resolved to 
unite the artist with the stage. This was indeed rather an incon- 
gruous union, and not likely to be lasting; but it was the only 
plan that at once gratified the favourite desire of his heart, and 
yetin case of failure secured him a retreat. 

This resolution was no sooner formed, than he hastened to put 
it into execution. Letters were written to the chief of a wan- 
dering company ; and, to the great joy, as well as astonishment, 
of our Apelles, his proposals were accepted. Upon this he joined 
the company, who were then acting at Newcastle under-line, in 
Staffordshire. It now became a subject for consideration, in 
what character he should be introduced to the public; and, 
after much deliberation, the part of Hob was selected, with the 
mutual approbation of either party. [is name was accordingly 
affixed to the bills in capital letters, as being his first appear- 
ange upon any stage; and he began to prepare for the ensuing 
engagement. Two tremendous rehearsals were first to be en- 
countered, and in these Mr. K. conducted himself with 
tolerable success: at last came the night, so much dreaded, yet 
so anxiously expected. The curtain rose, and with infinite 
difficulty the new actor mustered up courage enough to appear: 
upon his entrance, as is usual with young performers, he was 
encouraged by the acclamatious of the audience to proceed ;— 
but this was beyond his powers. He had got to the front of 
the stage, and there he remained without the power of utterance: 
the audience, pitying his awkward situation and extreme bash- 
fulness, endeavoured to cheer him by repeating their approba- 
tion. In return, he bowed, sccaped, stammered, and—-finally 
ran away; nor could all the powers of rhetoric prevyil on him 
to return. The entreaties and scoffs of his companions behind 
the scenes were all equally in vain; terror had rendered hiny 
inflexible in his resolves, and deaf either to encouragement or 
censure. In consequence of this unexpected event, one of the 
performers came forward to solicit the indulgence of the au. 
dience, and request the attendance of an old comedian, to 
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whom the part originally belonged, and who had stationed him- 
self in the front of the house, for the purpose of witne:sing the 
perfor-.a:ce. It may be easily supposed that, after such a 
mortification, Mr. K. did not find his abode at Newcastle very 
pleasant. Indeed, so distressing was the pity of his associates 
upon this unfortunate failure, that he was fain the next morning 
to make a precipitate retreat from the scene of his disaster. 

krom this time a whole year elapsed in the pursuit of his pro- 
fession as a painter, without his once risking the chance of a 
second mortification. Still, however, his passion for the drama 
continued in its former force; aud willingly would he have 
ventured again upon the stage, but that the memory of his first 
defeat put a coustant check to his ambition. 

About thi, time he became acquainted with a London 
comedian, to whom, as to an oracle, he communicated his past 
disgrace. It did not require much penetration to see, that he 
Was anxious to make a second attempt, if it could be done with 
the least chance uf success. His London friend, who had pro- 
bably been too long and too intimately acquainted with the 
stage, to be the dupe of its allurements, gave him much good 
counsel upou this subject; and concluded, with saying— 
“* My dear Sir, if you should at any time be mad enough to re- 
sume the green-eyed proffession of an actor, take advice from 
experience, and place your foot upon the lowest stone you can 
find; and even then you must not expect to shake off the alarm, 
you have so ‘feelingly described, and what many first rate per- 
formers have never been able to overcome. You must therefore 
expect its return more or less according to the undertaking and 
the place you make choice of for your second appearance. If 
you have merit, it will unquestionably make its way; if other- 
wise, I most earnestly request you to abandon the pursuit, as 
ruinous and unprofitable”* This sage advice will doubtless re_ 
mind the reader of a cextain Mr. Minim, so forcibly described by 
Dr. Johnson, who was for ever giving advice which filled the 
ears of his auditors without leaving the least impression upon 
their se ses. It, however, had so much weight upon our novice, 
that he long debated with himself where to seek for the said 





* We have not the means of learning this gentleman’s name, bat we have 
cecorded his advice as nearly as possible in his own words. 
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lowest stone, which was to be his mountiug step to the temple of 
fame, for his friend, it seems, had quite forgotten this niost 
material point ofadvice. As this wonderful stone was uot to be 
found where he then was, and there was not the least prospect of 
its coming to meet him, he immediately set out on his travels in 
search of it, that he might not in after times have to reflect upon 
himself for neglecting his foriune. Having travelled nearly two 
hundred miles, he began to think he had set out in quest of the 
philosopher’s stone, and like the philosophers of old, he had con- 
siderably lowered his finances in the search. At length he was 
on the pdint of giving up the object in despair, for after a'l his 
travels he was to all appearance as remote from the desired ob- 
ject asever. He had got as far as Raither, in North Wales, and 
had hitherto gained nothing by the excursion, but trouble. In 
the very crisis of his fate, when he was about to abandon the pro- 
ject in despair, he was delighted by the appearance of a groupe 
of half-starved, tragi-comic, devi!s, who had come to R.»ither, for 
the season. This, if any, was the magic stone on which to plant 
his foot: he accordingly made proposals to the august magis. 
trate who commanded the troop, and was, without difficulty, 
admitted to the honours of the stage. It must be confessed, 
that it was no very extravagant object of ambition, for 
Raither is not particularly extensive, and the emoluments of each 
individual amounted to about five shillings per week; for the 
manager, as is usual in these travelling companies, resembled the 
lion in the fable, and appropriated the greater part of the scanty 
profits to himself. This, however, was but a slight matter of 
consideration for a novice, burning with a desire to sigualize him- 
self on the stage. Hob was again selected for a trial; and, 
as fear on this occasion was totally out of the question, Mr. K. 
succeeded to a wonder. So much was the audience delighted 
with the novice, that the farce was given out for a second renre- 
sentation, amidst the plaudits of an overflowing barn, bril iantly 
illuminated with six mould candles, supported by three nails, 
that were driven into the earth; for this unsophisticated little 
company knew not the luxury of a stage. 

" Elated by this glimmering of success, Mr. Knight now began 
to look forward to greater things. His ainbition encreasing 
with his growing fame, he was no longer contented to strut be- 
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fore six candles on the bare earth; a raised stage was now the 
darling object of his heart. This, however, was no easy task ; 
tlie finances of the company were absolutely inadequate for the 
accomplishment of this magnificent project: but the ambitious 
ingenuity of Hob overcame all difficulties; he suggested to his 
companions the idea of placing a taylor’s shop-board cross-wise 
upon a bedstead, as a substitute for the more costly apparatus 
of a stage. The proposal was embraced by his associates 
with ardour: the ambition that filled his own breast, communi- 
cated itself to the ragged veterans of the troop, and it was 
immediately resolved to put this admirable plan into execution. 
Now, unfortunately, another difficulty arose, at first sight 
insuperable, and which promised to extinguish this ingenious 
project, in theembryo: the strolling band was not in very good 
repute, and none of the neighbours seemed disposed to lend the 
desired apparatus. At last, even this was accomplished: the 
new stage was erected, and ladders were attached to each side, 
for the accommodation of the ladies. 

This ingenious plan considerably augmented the profits of the 
house, and almost immortalized Mr. Knight. In addition to 
this, he always contrived tu keep up a superiority of appear- 
ance, by uniting his former profession to that of the stage. 

A whole year was wasted in this situation, and his fame did 
not spread beyond the immediate limits of his circle, though by 
this time it appears, he had considerably improved in the pro- 
fession. His just delineation of Frank Oatland, which in his 
fancy had now superseded every other character, proved that 
he on'y wanted opportunity to become a valuable acquisition to 
the stage. In a favourable moment he was seen and admired 
by a Mr. Nunns, the manager of the Stafford company, who. 
offered him an engagement of twelve. shillings. per week. 
Happily tor Mr. K. this proposal was not made. till after the 
most material scene of the play, for his transports upon this. 
lucky proposition were so great, that he was utterly unable to 
perform with any effect for the remainder of the evening. 

He now removed to Stafford, where his new manager intro- 
duced him to the public, in the character, which had previously 
given so much satisfaction to himself. The result was, as might 
bave been expected, the most unbounded success; and from 
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“this time his fate was fixed ; he had only to wait patiently, and 
in the course of time his progress to London was certain. 

In this place, he married a_Miss Clews, the daughter of a 
wine merchant, and to crown his success concluded the season 
at Stafford, with a profitable benefit. For two years he remained 
in this reundabout, for such is the usual designation of these 
strolling bands, acting here and there according to the direction 
of the manager. 

His next step to fame was owing merely to the whim of some 
merrily disposed wag, who was willing to raise a laugh-at his 
expense. One night, at Utoxeter, after having raved through the 
parts of Arno, Silvester Daggerwood, and Lingo, he was agreeably 
surprised by a note, requesting his attendance at the inn, ad- 
joining the Theatre, and intimating that he would receive infor- 
mation for the improvement of his Theatrical pursuits. Every 
thing of course was neglected for this important interview. He 
flew to the inn on the wings of speed, and was immediately 
shown into a room, where he was very cordially received by an 
unknown, but grave-looking gentleman, whose inflexible stea- 
diness of face could not give the least suspicion of a jest. 
After the usual compliments of the day, the stranger very’ politely 
assured him, that he had received much pleasure from his per- 
formance, and was determined to put him ina situation where 
his talents might be shown to advantage. Mr. K. stammered 
forth his gratitude, and had all ears open for the reception of this 
important benefit. The stranger proceeded to inform him, that his 
name was Philips, and that he was well known to Mr. Tate 
Wilkinson, the manager of the York Theatre. ‘ Now Sir,” he 
added, ‘ you have only to make use of my name, which I fully 
authorize you to do, and you may rely upon being well received. 
Say, that I have seen you on the stage, and declared my satisfac- 
tion at your performance.” 

Mr. Knight was of course much delighted, and euguemeds in 
the most lively terms his sense of this important obligation. 
It was indeed most gratifying to his vanity to be thus unexpect- 
edly transported from a paltry stage at Utoxeter, to the second 
provincial Theatre in the kingdom. The encrease of salary, 
which such a change promised, was not among the least pleasing 
consequences of his promotion. 

c 
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The next morning, in pursuance of the resolutions of the night 
before, Mr. Knight wrote a very polite letter to Mr Wilkinson, 
making the tender of his services, and not in the least doubting 
their acceptance, for the name of his new ally formed the most 
prominent feature in the letter. In a short time, a very laconic 
epistle came from the York manager, that at once overthrew his 
splendid expectations. It was to this effect ; 

“Sir, : 

I am not acquainted with any Mr. Philips except 
a rigid quaker, and he is the last man in the world to recommend 
an actor tomy Theatre. I don’t want you. 

Tate Wilkinson.” 

This was certainly a mortifying repulse. His air-formed 
schemes at once melted into nothing, and the failure was so much: 
the more painful, as it was totally unexpected. In the bitterness 
of his anger, he wrote a second letter to the manager ; 

“¢ Sir, 

I should as soon think of applying to a methodist 
parson to preach for my benefit, as toa quaker to recommend me 
to Mr. Wilkinson. I don’t want to come. 

E. Knight.” 

This letter was too much in in Mr. Wilkinson’s own peculiar 
style to meet with an unfavourable reception. Nothing, how- 
ever, resulted from it forthe present. A whole year rolled on 
with the Stafford company, at the end of which, Mr. Knight was 
agreeably surprised by a second letter from his former correspon- 
dent. In brevity and elegance it was no-wise inferior to his former 
epist!e, but the matter of it sounded much more sweetly to our 


hero’s ears. The following is to the best of our knowledge a literal 
transcript, 


«*Mr. Methodist Parson, 
I have a living, that produces twenty-five shillings 
per week—Will you hold forth? ‘ 
Tate Wilkinson.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


i 
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TALES ann ROMANCES. 





THE STRANGER KNIGHT. 
An Driginal Romee. 


THE din of battle had ceased —The plain was strewed with 
the bodies of the dying and the dead—The clouds of smoke 
rolled heavily above the heads of the victors, who smarting with 
their wounds, and wearied by the toil of the day, paced slowly 
towards their home. At the head of his vassals rode Ottocar of 
Bremen, surrounded by a troop of friendly knights, who 
were now to share in the triumph, which their united aid had 
atchieved for their friend—But amidst this, scene of triumph, 
Ottocar alone wore the countenance of woe. A dreadful fore- 
boding of some approaching evil sat heavy on his soul, and ren- 
dered him insensible to the joy of his companions, although so 
intimately connected with his own immediate welfare. His ap- 
pearance at length attracted the attention of an ancient knight, 
the Count Kozinski, who at first attributed it to his wounds and 
exertions, and began to console him in the true language of those 
boisterous times— 

“* Why, how now, Ottocar! Drooping with a few slight 
wounds !—-By heavens! Such a glorious day as this is cheaply 
bought at any rate—I tell thee, Ottocar, for thirty years I have 
performed the duty of a knight, by land and sea, but never have 
I seen a field so nobly lost, so nobly won, as this to day. By 
the holy cross I swear! I would rather this day have been the 
beaten foe, than conqueror in a thousand battles with the Turk !” 

Ottocar raised his head, answered him briefly, and again sunk 
into his former melancholy, 

“‘Ottocar, Ottocar,” exclaimed the indignant veteran, “ if I 
had not seen your deeds this day, I never should have dreamt 
you were a hero—But an hour past, I saw your sword strike so 
nobly midst the foe, that even Kozinski might have envied you— 
but now like some poor carpet knight—By St. Agatha, I could 
weep with anger to see you thus disgrace your manhood.” 

‘J am not what I was,” said Ottocar slowly— 

c2 
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«< No, by the mass! that you are not” 

«¢ Oh Kozinski, I have seen that, which harrowed the hair upon 
my head, and which still makes the frozen blood creep slowly 
through my veins.” 

‘Indeed! I have seen nothing !” 

‘¢ Nor heard any thinf?” 

‘““No—-Nothing—” 

‘‘ Kozinski, on the close of the battle, as we left the field— 
but you will laugh at me, and call it weakness—” 

“On! On!” 

“ Aud yet, as I live, I saw it—” 

**Saw what?” | 

“‘The shadow of my wife Matilda—It flitted close by me and 
at the same time—” 

“What? What?” 


‘‘A dreadful scream smote upon my ear, so wild so melan- 
choly !— 


He shuddered as he spoke, and with difficuity kept his seat 
upon his horse. Kozinski glared wildly at him with a haggard 
expression of terror, for although brave even to rashness in the 
field, he was the veriest slave of superstition. But this strange 
union of the highest courage with the most trembling timidity was 
the peculiar feature of those extraordinary times. Popular super- 
stition had formed an ideal connection with the other world, 
and cohjured up a thousand vis sionary horrors, which unnerved 
the warrior’s arm and beat the weapon from his grasp. 

Towards the close of evening they entered a deep wood, that 
bordered upon the Count’s estate. Hitherto the two knights had 
gone on in silence, unmindful of the merriment of their companions, 
who were beguiling the way by recounting their several achieve- 
ments in the battleof the morning. Now Ottocar addressed his 
friend. 


“ Kozinski! do you not hear the heavy sound ofa bell? 
Hark! Again! It tolls the knell of deatlr!” 

Kozinski listened for the sound with shuddering and in si_ 
lence. Their horses too pricked up their ears and pawed the 
earth, as if expecting the approach of some terrific object. 

“* Do you still hear nothing?” said Ottocar. 

_ By Heavens! I 
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«« Hush! Hush !—Speak lower—1 would uot our companions 
should know of this.” 

«« How is it possible they should be ignorant of it? If they 
can hear my voice, they, must hear the tol:iag of the bell.” 

‘“ Perl:aps not,” replied Ottocar. <“‘ That, of which our eyes 
and ears are dreadfully sensible, may be locked up from them.” 

Kozinski was about to reply, when a knight rode up to them, 
and addressed himself hastily to Ottocar. ‘‘ Count,” he said, 
“‘ Conrad and many of our comp:nions fancied just now, as 
they rode over yonder slope, that they saw a black banner 
waving in the air, above tle wood —It was to the right, in the 
very direction of your castle.” 

Ottocar looked doubtingly at Kozinski, who turned to the 
knight and said—*‘ How is it possible that you can yet see the 
castle tu.rets? I should have thought it impossible, from the 
immense trees that still lie between us and the castle.” 

“I did not see it myself; jut just now, as the moon shone 
brightly, they fancied they saw a sable banner floating from the 
turrets.” 

Ottocar was silent. The rest of the knights, roused by the 
relation, advanced at a quickened pace, with a view of ascer- 
taining the fact. A short time brought them to the borders of 
the forest, when they found that Conrad had not been mistaken. 
The moon-beams shone strongly upon the castle turrets, and 
plainly discovered to them a broad, black banner, streaming to 
the wind. - 

Ottocar, who was still some way behind, easily guessed the 
truth from the gestures of those thats had advanced. The 
knights were gathered togetlier upon the skirts of the wood, and 
seemed in earnest consultation, now pointing to something in 
the distance, and then looking back, as if in expectation of his 
coming up. Urged by these appearances, he hastened forward, 
and soon joined those that had gone before. At this moment a 
mass of black clouds, that had for some time been gathering in 
the horizon, spread themselves around, and involved the distant 

turrets in darkness. | 

“‘T can see nothing,” said Ottocar, in whose bosom hope 
began to revive. ‘ Even the white turrets are not visible.” 

Kozinski shook his head with a mournful gesture, and grasped. 
the Count affectionately by the hand—* It is too true!” 
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“True!” exclaimed Ottocar—‘‘ What is too true ?” 

A violent gust of wind swept along the plain, and whistled 
through the forest, as if it would tear the trees up by the roots. 
Its impulse tore asunder the clouds, tliat had surrounded the 
moon, into a thousand shapes. The light ifmmediately burst 
through the broken pieces, aud receiving a tincture from the 
surrounding darkness, shed a yellow gleam upon the castle. 
Ottocar involuntarily looked up—The emblem of death was in- 
distinctly visible in the cold light that streamed upon it, but the 
eye of fear is quick in its perceptions—Ottocar clearly saw it 
waving in the wind—He trembled—The reins fell from his 
slackerned grasp—He spoke not, but in silence folded his cloak 
around his face. 

“* Ottocar!” exclaimed the rough, though friendly Kozinski, 
“‘ How fares it man? Nay, do not droop and cloak your 
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' brows—” 


“© Yon sable banner is the emblem of death,” -murmured 
Ottocar. 

‘It is—But what of that? Shall we, who have this morning 
seen death in its most hideous shapes, be terrified by this?” 

«“‘ T had a wife,” said Ottocar. 

«< Nay, this is weakness, tis—” 


“« Speed, speed my friends,” interrupted Ottocar—‘ To the 


castle—” , 


He put spurs to his horse, and galloped forward with the 
promptness of despair. Many of the knights followed his ex- 
ample, while the remainder advanced slowly with the vassals. 

Upon entering the castle, the last hope fled from the bosom 
of Ottocar. The mournful looks of the attendants, the sable 
vestments that met his eye on all sides, spoke the dreaded truth 
with too much precision for a doubt. 

‘“‘My wife!” he stammered, as. Matilda’s favourite page, 
Isidore, came out to meet him. 

The page replied only by his tears. Ottocar needed not a 
word. He rushed forward to her apartment—It was lined with 
sable—A few wax tapers burnt around—In the middle lay the 
body of his wife, in state—He advanced to the coffin, and with 
trembling hand lifted up the pall to take a last farewell of his 
beloved. 


“* Matilda!” he exclaimed—*“ Matilda—Never till this mo- 
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ment did I know how dear, how very dear thou wert to this 
bursting heart—” _ 

He kissed her faded cheek, but the warmth, that had once 
welcomed his lips, was gone—The cold damp of death sat 
upon the flaccid skin, and seemed to impart its chilling power 
to his own—The blood forsook his cheeks, and rushed back 
with violence upon his heart. 

The knights, who had followed him into the castle, stood 
around the body in respectful silence—Not one ventnred by a 
word to break in upon the sacred feelings of a husband— 
Many an eye, that in the morning had darted fire upon the foe, 
now drooped in speechless sorrow to the earth—Many a stern 
visage, from which the blood had not yet been washed, was 
now wet with tears. 

This solemn silence, more heart-rending than the wildest 
transports of affliction, had now lasted for some time, when 
Ottocar slowly dropped the pall upon the body, and averted 
his face. 

‘Where is my son?” he said—‘ My little Conrad ?”’—- 
Isidore shrunk from his burning gaze, and hid his face in his 
cloak. 

‘* Where is my son?” repeated the agonized father—The 
page was still silent, but his stifled sobs proclaimed some dread- 
ful mystery. 

“Ts he then dead?” exclaimed Ottocar, wildly—tsidore 
seized his apeaten's hand, and cried in hurried tones—‘ No, no 
—Not dead !— 

‘* Praise be to Heaven!” said Ottocar, and crossed himself 
devoutly on the breast—* Go, Isidore—Bring my boy hither— 
Here, in the chamber of the dead, shall he be greeted with a 
father’s kiss.” 

“Never. again shall he receive a father’s kiss,” replied 
Isidore— 

** What! My boy—” 

** Ts lost !” 

** Lost! How? When?” 

Isidore hesitated— 

** Speak! Speak !” 

“I was walking with him io the forest, when a band of rob- 
bers surrounded us and forced bim away.” 
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Ottocar raised his gauntleted hand, and struck the page to 
the earth, ere the knights could interpose. 

“A father’s heaviest curse c'ing to thee, pale-hearted cowatd! 
May it cleave to thee, in the lowest pit of hell !—Lightnings blast 
thee !—May— ; 

The violence of his passion exhausted him, and he sunk 
speechless into the arms of the attendants, who bore him to a 
distant chamber. Here for several weeks he kept his bed, tlie 
prey of fever and delirium, brought on by the violence of his 
grief. But time, whose soothing power effects more than the art 
of the physician, or the consolations of friendship, at length re- 
stored him in some measure to himself. The fever subsided 
by degrees, his strength returned, and he was again able to 
breathe the pure air of heaven. 

The moment he was able to leave his room, he paid a first 


visit to the monument of Matilda, which, according to her dying” 


request, had been erected in the middle of a small flower garden, 
at the back of the castle. It was of the purest marble—Before 
it rana gentle stream, that rose from a neighbouring bill, and was 
Jost in a favourite grotto. The lily and the rose twined their 
heads above and scattered their fading leaves upon the tomb, a 
pure offering to the manes of her, who rested in the earth below. 

Uttocar advanced to the tomb with sensations of the deepest 
awe. By the side of it knelt a light figure in black, with folded 
arms, as in the earnestness of prayer—The Count’s approach 
seemed to have disturbed the votary—He rose and turned his 
head towards him—It was Isidore—The page started in terror 
at his presence, and would have fled—Ottocar gently held him 
by the hand and endeavoured to calm his fears. 

= Why would you fly me, Isidore ?” 

The page involuntarily pointed to a black band that encircled 
his auburn locks. 

“Ah! I know what you would say,” exclaimed the Count— 
**T used -you cruelly—but it was my agony of grief that struck 
the blow— 

Isidore still trembled, and onan to get free. 

“Will you not forgive me, Isidore? I was not then the 
master of myself—Heavens! you weep !” 

“The wound on my forehead is but slight—Here, here!” 
pointing to his heart— Here is my deepést wound—” 


so —_:_ -_- a 2 ee ee | |6 
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“* Nay, boy, forget the past—Think of it only as a dream.” 

«« | shall soon, very spon, forget it,” replied the page. — 

Heavens! Isidore—That look ! That tone !—What i is it you 
m ean ? ” 

Isidore burst from his grasp and would have fled, but a large 
briar caught hold of his garment, and before he could disengage 
himself, the Count again seized his hand. 

“Isidore! What does this mean? Have I not ever been'to 
you a kind and affectionate maspert Nay, nay, it is in vain— 
You shall not leave me thus— 

In the violence of the struggle the band slipped from his fore- 
head, and the Wound, exposed to the keenness of the air, began 
to bleed afresh. With every moment he became more and more 
faint, and sunk upon the steps of the monument. ” 


G. B. (do be.continued i in our next.) 


MISCELLANIES. 


THE CRITIC'S CLUB. 
A train of ills, a ghastly crew.—-Dryden. 
I have already stated, with what unwillingness my three heads 
submitted ‘to be yoked in-the lumbering team of criticism. :It 
was, however, necessary to the completion of this design, and,I 
began though with infinite reluctance to enter wpon my task. My 
-disinclination for it was not a little encreased, by finding my 
powers utterly unsuited to the office; good books gave me too 
much pleasure to let me think for a moment of pointing out a 
few trivial errors, that resembled those clouds about the gun, 
which by their darkness form a contrast to the brilliancy they in 
part obscure. -Bad books soon exhausted my patience, and after 
having gone through the drudgery of reading them, I was glad to 
dismiss them from my recollection. 
fn this dilemma, I applied to my friend, before mentioned in 
the introduction, and requested his advice. He assured me, that 
he himself knew very little of the matter, but that he had always 
.heard,. criticism was a trade like any other trade, and was to be 
D 
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learnt from some skilful mechanic in the same line of business. 

As I was utterly ignorant of the gentlemen critics, he kindly 

promised to use his interest with the host of the Magpie and 

Punchbowl, where a club of critics usually meet, two or three 
nights in the week, to damn all successful authors. This was the 
very thing; I accepted the proposal with all the eagerness of 
joy, and, on the ensuing evening, accompanied my friend to the 
place of rendezvous. 

It was about eight o’clock when we arrived there; and we were 
immediately shown into a !arge room, prepared for the occasion, 
In the middle was a long table covered with green baize ; forms 
were ranged on either side, and at the head was a large elbow- 
chair, which, my friend informed me, was the seat of the president, 
Dr. Dragonskull, a character well known to fame for these 
many years. And here it may not perhaps be amiss to inform 
my readers, that there are many roads to the temple of that 
Goddess; some very clean and desirable; others altogether as 
dirty and disreputable. Now the doctor, as I afterwards learnt, 
had chosen the latter ; he was extremely well known in his way, 
for he had three times been washed by the mob under a pump, 
had as often been exalted in the pillory, and had been beaten 
much oftener than he chose to recollect; and all these honours 
he had acquired by a love for libels. 

Begging pardon for this short digression, I return to the critic’s 
club-room, with my friend. On the wall behind the president's 
chair, was a printed bill, that contained the rules and resolutions of 
the society for thainstruction of novices. As nobody was yet come, 
I amused myself with reading this production of genius, which | 
must communicate to my readers, for it is my intention to make 
them in the course of the work, more nearly acquainted with this 
spider tribe, that spin their nauseous webs, alike upon the rose or 
the thistle. 

“ At a meeting of the Honourable Scciety of Critic's, held at 
the MAGPIE AND PUNCHBOWL, June 7th, Mr. Dragon- 
skudl in the Chair. ! 
Resolved. 1. That thenumber of this society be unlimited, as 

it is reasonable to suppose, that all who can write must be 

critics, and all who can not write, will. 

Resolved. 11. That no candidate be admitted, who cannot 
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prove that he has been damned, or at least rejected by the ma- 
nager of some Theatre, the society being of opinion, that one 
or the other are absolutely necessary to create the proper pro- 
portion of critical bile. 

Resolved. WI. That any member, who shall be detected too 
frequently disguised in clean linen, shall for each separate 
offence forfeit one penny, it being a scandalous breach of all 
established regulations, and an insult to the rest of the society. 
The penalty, so incurred, to be immediately paid down, on 
pain of expulsion in case of failure, unless it can be clearly de- 
monstrated, that the offender has not the sum required; in this 
case he must pay it by instalments, being debarred the use of 
gin, scribbling paper, and all the accustomed rights and benefits 
of criticism, till such time as the debt be duly discharged. 

Resolved. 1V. That the president shall give once in every 
month a full and honest account of the different forfeits, and 
the amount shal! be employed in the purchase of a proportion. 

able quantity of gin, to warm the bowels and exhilarate the 
spirits of the members. 

Resolved. V. That the armorial enthige of the society be a 
half-length of the American critic, Mr. Snarler, 
ing in dexter paw a bunch of thistles, on a field argent—The 
crest, an owl in anivy bush, as being the bird of wisdom—The 
motto, “ We form a nation’s taste.” 

Resolved. V1. That the society da immediately set up a 
Sunday paper, as the only vehicle for their valuable lucubrations. 

Resolved. VII. Thatifa member shall be caught praising 
any writer of novels, romance, logic, history, mathematics, 
music,.biography, or lexicography, or any inditer of poetry of 
whatsoever kind, lyric, pastoral, epic, or dramatic, he, the 
offending member, shall be instantly lopped off to prevent a ge- 
neral mortification in the rest of the body, 

Resolved. VIII. That a strict quarantine be laid on all in- 
disposed members, to prevent the spreading of contagious dis- 
eases—Always provided that this regulation do not extend to the 

Northern part of our society, labouring under a certain cutaneous 
disorder. : 

Resolved. 1X. That all the members do unite for the benefit 
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of the society, in writing down that class of authors, whose only 
merit consists in their success. 

Resolved. X. That our society be called by way of distinction, 
the ‘‘Author’s Hell.” 

Resolved. X1. That all unsuccessful writers must, and do, 
belong to this society, hell always having been the appointed 
receptacle for the damned. 

Resolved. X11. That Mr. Bathds be forewith appointed to 
the office of provider, in the place of Mr. Huntall deceased—that 
is, to collect the titles of all new publications and the names of 
their authors, that the society may criticise accordingly. 

Resolved. XIII. That Mr. Bathos receive the salary of his 
predecessor, with an encrease of one penny per week, the origi- 
nal sum of nine-pence, not being adequate to the preséfit rise 
upon leather. 

Resolved. XIV. That the having appeafed in the pillory be 
reckoned no disgrace toa member, as the whole society are liable 
to a similar persecution. “As. 






Resolved. XV. That any member receiving a kick upon the 
 yesidence ¢ Rour, be considered as in no wise disgraced, as 
honour is too deeply seated to be kicked away by the application 


of any foot whatsoever. 

Resolved. XVI. That any member, who shall have béen 
subjected to the discipline of the pump, be receivéd with addi- 
tioual respect, as critics always live by theif wits. . 

Resolved. XV\1. That no member be rejected, because his. 
writings have drawn down upon him the vengeance of some 
stupid hero, whose strength lies in the muscles of.his arm, 
and who may be pleased not to cudgel his own brains for t revenge, 
but his critic’s. The reasons are specified in Article XV. 

Resolved. XVIII. That these regulations be signed and 
sworn to by the whole society.” 

All this time my old friend was easing his impatience by 
beating the devil’s tattoo with his knuckles against the window, 
But as still nobody came, even this amusement failed of its effect. 
His impatience at last overcame lis politeness—‘‘ Where can 
these fellows be,” he said; ‘I begin to foresee there will be no 

club to night.” Just as the words were out of his mouth, the 
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landlord of the inn, @ rdésy prototype of Bardolph, made his ap- 
pearance. 

“ Well, Mr. Griff,” cried my conductor, “ what i; the rea- 
son there is no club to night?” 

“To night!” replied the host—‘ Bless you, master, there 
will be none for this week to come. There has been such work 
amongst the gentlemen, that I doubt if they will be here for 
this fortnight.” 

“« Why, what’s the matter ?” 

‘Oh, nothing uncommon. Mr. Dragonskull, the president, 
has had his head’ broken by Sir Barney O’ Leatherhem, for 
being a wit.” 

“* For wishing to be one, you mean. But where are the rest ? 
they a¥e not all wits surely ; or, if they are, it must be hard in- 
deed, if each has been so unlucky as to meet with a Sir 
Barney. ”» 

** No, that’s not exactly the case. Mr. Mac Sareasm is 
scratching his fingers between brimstone sheets; Mr. Snarler 
has lost an eye this morning in the pillory; Mr. Atall is under 
the hands of a bailiff; and the rest are dispersed,-God knows 
whither.” 

Finditig from this, that we were not likely to see the gentle- 
mén that evening, we returned home, promising to come on 
the next club-night, if the host would give us timely informa- 
tion. In some future number, I hope to present the reader with 
an account of this critical society. 

6. S. 


ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


PROSPECTUS. 

An office is opened by a gentleman of the highest respecta- 
bility, to accelerate and make easy the art of begging, in this 
metropolis; for which purpose, a valuable Stock in Trade has 
been collected at a considerable expense, and Professors of the 
inost profound experience, engaged. In short, nothing. has 
been iieglected to make it worthy the attention of the commu- 
nity. | 
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An estabiishment of this kind has been long wanting in 
London. It comes under the head-of a charity, as it feeds a 
great number of people. Tne Proprietors beg leave to state 
thai, as it cannot’ be supported entirely without funds, any do- 
nations from the humane «and generous will be thankfully re- 
ceived. Attention is requested to the following 





CATALOGUE. 


No. 1.—Three very sickly children, (one of them sub- 
ject to fits) to let on hire at 23. a week and victuals. 

2.—A well-trained dog for a blind man, with chain and collar. 

3.—A_ do. brown and white—walks on three legs. 

4.—A little girl aged eight years, but looks eight and twenty 
—with a shrill voice, peculiarly fitted to beg at the areag—goes 
eut at 6d. a day, aud find herself. She will not lose herself, as 
she is well acquainted with the Town. 

5.— An Infant, who has had the cow pock seven times. 

6.—An elegant assortment of blue aprons, and red cabbages 
on poles, for frozen-out gardeners during the ensuing winter. 

7.—160 doz. bunches of matches, warranted the best brim- 
stone. 

8.—An old woman without a nose, who can run on errands. 
The subscribers are requested not to notice her applications for 
liquor. 

9.—A complete beggar’s wardrobe. The live stock to. be 
taken at a fair valuation. 

10.—50 doz. last dying speeches. They will be parted with 
at half price, as they are a dead article. 

11.—100 doz. of ballads, by all the great authors. 

12.—An Idiot, who knows how to ring a bell; walks by the 
side of a muftin dealer, or errand cart, at 3s. a week—very 
clever in his way. 

13.—Flints, and brummagem-balls, 

14.—A Jack in the Green for the first of May, with seats in- 
side, coronet top, &c. This was made by one of the first artists 
in London; and the sole reason why the original owner parted 
with it was, that he was obliged to go abroad. 

- 15.—Five St. Giles’ cremonas; three cracked clarionets; a 


gallanty-show ; and two fine toned barrel organs—maker, J. 
Beloudy, Pentonville. 
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16.—Four one-armed jackets for sailors who have never seen 
the sea. 

17.—A great choice of second-hand wooden legs. 

18.—A large quantity of clean petitions. 

19.—A number of dirty and soiled do. at 25 per scent 
cheaper. Children taught to shiver naturally, at 6d. a lesson. 
The hooping-cough taught in all its stages; and complete in- 
structions given in the whole art, mystery, and science of 
begging, on the most reasonable terms, by tlie first masters. 

Apply to Messrs. Necessity and co. 7, hagamutfin-Row, 
Ranelagh; where a managing partner attends, to draw petitions, 
receive advertisements, and instruct the illiterate. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Wanted. Agirl in a consumption, to stand at the door of a 
methodist'chapel. No objection if there are two sisters. 
To Let. The tolls of three muddy crossings in a great tho- 
roughfare, and showery part of the town. A few stumps of 
brooms to be disposed of. . 


THE ARTS. 

A young man of respectability with a swelled knee, who has a 
taste for drawing, and writes a fine hand, is willing to engage as 
a partner in any pavement-chalking concern. 

Wanted. A genteel looking man without legs, to go in a 
bowl with short crutches, between Charing-C oss, and the top 
of Bond Street; he must be active and steady, and have an un- 
deniabie character for sobriety. 

A CARD. 

J. B. De Voleur, 2, Blue Ball Court, Procureur of Quadru- 
peds.—Dogs, or any other animals provided on the shortest 
notice in any part of Town ;—Terms to be known at his resi- 
dence. A variety of skins and cat-furs; Mrs. V. constantly 
attends to dispose of them. . 

Wanted. A youth of respectable connexions, to be stationed 
between Vauxhall and the Three Stags; he must be able to 
tumble with agility, and play qe mumps on his chia. 

To be peremptorily sold, pursuant to an Order of the High 
Court of Chance-awry. The lease of aceliar desirably situated 
in Dyot Street, St. Giles’s; it has been, time out of mind, oc- 
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cupied as a dormitory for gentlemen of all descriptions: the 
particulars and good will to be had of the neighbours. 

An opening for Jacks in the Water—Situations to be had on 
both sides of the river. 

An East-India Direetor has several lame Lascars to dispose 
of; they are in fine order for begging, being wretchedly thin 
’ and unwholesomely ragged.—N.B. As they never uncover their 
heads, their turbans to be taken as fixtures. 

Wanted. A genteel person with good eyes, to .sit at a Half- 
penny Hatch: no objection to a broken down egg-factor. 

A friend to Vagrants proposes to open a subscription, to put 
a new bank to the stocks at Kentish Town, as the situation is 
unpleasant, from a neighbouring puddle. The advertiser has 
lately experienced the effects of a violent cold, caught while his 
hands and legs were in limbo in the said stocks. 

A person that is blind, and has a good walk in the city, 
wishes to change it for an eligible situation at the West end of 
the Town.—N.B. He is not musical. 

Wanted. Tiree gentlemen to personate maimed sailors; 
they must have an insinuating address, manly countenance, and 
.a thorough knowledge of street music. Long hair will be a 


. personal advantage. 





The Public is respectfully informed, that the sale of the 
** Lease of the Cellar” (advertised in a former part of this 


paper, but too late to be.withdrawn) is pestponed, on aceount 
of the said cellar having fallen in. 


To Actors, &c. 
The utmost value given for cast-off Theatrical wigs; and, as 
they are im general worth nothing, should any lady or gentleman 
cast off two couple, the advertiser will not object to dance at- 


tendance to any part of Town for them, gratis. Fora card, 
enquire at the office. 


Se ee 
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‘THE PENSIONER’S CREED. 


i~ 


This isa free translation from the Japanese, and is always ° 
spoken by the placemen.of Japan upon entering intooffice. It, 
indeed, Sears a strong resemblance to our Athanasian Creed, 
and it is not improbable that it was written by the learned of * 
Jupan upon that model. This, however, is cnly conjecture, 
and, I am aware, may be easily disputed. 


Whoever will hold a place, before all things it is necessary 
that he hold the Pensioner’s faith. 

Which faith, except every Pensioner do keep whole and un- 
defiled, without doubt he shall lose his place. 

And the Pensiouer's faith is this ; ‘That we honour the cuboy 
in office, and the office at all times. Neither confounding the 
two, nor relinquishing the substance. 

For a cuboy in office is one thing, and a cuboy out of den 
is another. : 

And the interest of the cuboy and the pensioner is all one;. 
the profits equal (in proportion), the stay in place of co-dura~ 
tion. 

Such as the cuboy i is, such is the pensioner; and such the 
profits. 


The cuboy corrupt, the ne corrupt, and. the place 
corrupt. 

The cuboy incomprehensible, the pensioner incomprehensible, 
and the place incomprehensible. ; 
The cuboy a tax, the pensioner a tax, and the place a tax. 

And yet there are not three taxes, but a hundred ; 

As also there are not three incomprehensibles, nor three cor- 
rupt; but thousands incomprehensib'e, and thousands as 
corrupt. 

So likewise the cuboy is a plaguc, the pensioner a plague,. 
and the place a plague ; 

And yet there are not three plagues, but three hundred. 


So the cuboy is a devourer, the pensioner.a devourer, an@ the 
place a devourer. f 


And yet there are not three deveuneii but three hundred. 
E o 
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So likewise the cuboy is a thorn, the pensioner a thorn, and 
the place a thorn. 

And yet not three thorns in our sides, but three hundred. 

For like as we are compelled by the court-faith, to ac- 
knowledge the integrity of the cuboy ; 

So are we forbidden by sad experience to say, there is but 
one tax, one corrupt or one incomprehensible. 

The cuboy is made for the benefit of none, neither created 
nor begotten. | 

The pensioner is of the cuboy alone, not a man, not a child, 
but a puppet. 

The place is for the pensioner; tis not a gift, nor a payment, 
nor a bribe, but a douceur. 

So there is one cuboy not three cuboys; one sort of place- 
men, not three. sorts of placemen; one manner of getting a 
place, not three. 

And in this junto none is more honourable than the other; none 
is better, none worse than the other. 

But all are equally bad, and equally a nuisance. 

So that in all things, as is aforesaid; the cuboy in office, not 
the cuboy out of office, is to be worshiped. 

Furthermore it is necessary to the holding a situation, that 
he also understand rightly the integrity of the cuboy. 

For the right faith is, that the cuboy may be honest and 
corrupt. ; 

Corrupt as cuboy, but honest as‘&% man out of office. 

‘Equal to other men in point of manhood, and inferior as 
touching his integrity. 

Who although he be honest and corrupt, is yet at all times the 
same. | 

The same, not by the predominance of his integrity, but 
by the power of corruption. 

For as the pensioner loves his place so loves he the cuboy ; 

Who suffers the buffets of opposition, is kicked out of place, 
and again rises into office. 

-And then he shall sit on the bench of the treasury, from 
whence he shall come to tax the folly of the multitude. 

And at his coming, the place hunters shall go forward with 
their plans; and shall shew modes of taxation. 
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And he that proposeth well, shall be admitted into piace ; and 
he that loves the people shall be rejected. 

This is the pensionet’s faith ; which except a man believe, he 
cannot hold a place. 

Glory be to the cuboy, and to the pensioner, and to the 
place. ae, 

As taxes and places were in.the beginning, so are they now, 
and ever shall be world without end. 

6 $. 


LETTER 


FROM ABRAHAM SLENDER JUNR., ESQ. 
With extracts from the MS. 
Book of Songs and Sonnets 
Of his Great-Grandfather, 
MASTER SLENDER. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Slender Hall, 
Windsor Old Town, 
13th August, 1812. 
SiR; ‘ 


As I was the other day turning over the contents of an ancient 
chest, which had formerly belonged to my great-grandfather, 
master Abraham Slender (whose character and deeds, as you 
will recollect, have been handed down to posterity by the pen 
of the immortal Shakspeare), I found among other manuscripts, 
a Book of Songs and Sonnets, interspersed with some few rid- 
dles. Now this book, by its having my ancestor’s name 
written on the title leaf, a copy of “ Verses addressed to sweet 
_ Ann Page,” on the fly leaf, and the arms of the Slenders quar- 
tered with those of the Shallows impressed in gold upon its 
covers, I am convinced is the identical book lent by my great- 
grandfather ‘to Alice Shortcake, a fortnight afore Martin- 
mass,” as is recorded in the excellent ‘‘ Conceited Historie of 
the Merrie Wives of Windsor.” I am the more confirmed in 
this opinion, by finding several crumbs entombed betwixt its 
leaves, doubtless left there by Miss Shortcake; and I assure 
you the epithet of “ Sugared Sonnets,” inscribed in the title 

E 2 
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page, is literally correct, for most.of the “‘ Sonnets” are sugared 
and greased too, for\that matter: perhaps the book may have 
been lent to Miss Alice when she was on the point of marriage, 
to warm her imagination; and she may have portioned out her 
bride-cake over it; but this is only conjecture, and not to be 
relied upon. I have read this book with great attention, and 
find it was not without reason that my ancestor set such great 
store as he did upon it; witness his assertion, “I had rather 
than forty shillipgs, I had my book of Songs and Sonnets here,” 
for some of them are really very conceited things. Presuming 
that you will be of my opinion, I have transcribed a few of them 
for insertion in your miscellany. I rather suspect the whole of 
them to be the composition of my ancestor; for I assure you, 
Mr. Editor, the Slenders are all remarked to have beem great 
dabs at poetry; and, as for myself, I may with truth affirm, 
that though last I am not least of the race; for were you “ to 
come and see my study,” as Master Matthew says, “ I could 
“shew you some very good things 1 have done of late,” and, in 
fact, I will next month send you “ a toy o’ mine own, done in 
my nonage, in the infancy of my muses:” “ for when I am me- 
lancholy, which I am divers times Sir, I do no more but take me 
pen and paper presently, and overflow you half a score or a 
dozen of scnnets at a sitting ;” and ‘<I have at home papers of 
mine own doing, at idle hours, that you'll say have some sparks 
of wit in them, when you see them.” 

Before 1 conclude, permit me to remark that having occasion 
lately to leave my family seat at Windsor (where like my ances- 
tor, “ though but a poor gentleman born, I keep me three men 
and a boy”) and to journey to town, during my stay there I 
went one night to see the ‘* Historie,” wherein the achievements 
of my ancestor are noted, enacted ; and felt very surprised and 
indignant to behold him represented as a cowardly, ssieaking, 
foolish lout, when the very reverse is well known to have been 
his character. Cowardly! forsooth—Was he cowardly I would 
ask, when he got his “ shin bruised in playing at sword and 
dagger with a master of fence for a dish of stewed prunes”? or 
was he cowardly when he took ‘ Sackerson by the chain, while 
all the svomen, I warrant me, were squalling for fear’? nay, 
was it not “ meat and drink” to him “ to see the bears loose”? 
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and did he not, when he was imposed upon by ‘a lubberly 
post-master’s boy,” in the “ mum” and “ budget” affair, did he 
not nobly declare, “if it hadn’t been inthe church” he “ would 
have swinged him for it, soundly”? Were these marks of 
cowardice, Mr. Editor 2 No sir, they were traits of a truly gal- 
lant nature; and, as to what the foolish players have mistaken 
for a sneaking silliness in him, it is only a gentlemanly modesty. 
I must request Mr. Editor you wil!, through the medium of your 
Theatrical Inquisitor, let them understand as much; and fur- 
ther, that myself, Abraham Slender junior, esquire, am a lieu- 
tenant of the Windsor Volunteers,. keep a blunderbuss in my 
bed-chamber, and will not let the honour of my family be 
sported with, unpunished. Although it cannot be denied but 
that my ancestor, as was averred by his man Simple (who, by 
the bye, was but a simple man, Mr. Editor) was “ a wee gentle- 
man, with a thin face and a cane-colour’d beard,” yet I can 
affirm, from documents now extant in our family, and which 
shall be submitted to the public through your Magazine, that he 
had a noble soul and a pair of red whiskers, and was withal 
much given to martial exercises. 
I am, Mr. Editor, 
Your very obedient servant to command, 
T. - ABRAHAM SLENDER, JUN. 


Extract from MS. Songs and Sonnets, &c. 


No. 1. 
THE TWO KNIGHTS, 
OR BETTER RUN THAN FIGHT. 
A Wiittie Song. 
Two Knights once woo'd a Lady gay, 
As blythe they sat in greenwood grove ; 
And all the live long summer's day, 
Their tongues swore truth, their eyes look'd love; 
The eyes ’twas spoke sincere : 
But She laugh’d at each am’rous praytr, 
And said, “ Let him win me who can, 
For Knights, I’m but a mortal fair, 
To be won by mortal man ; 
And I've for each an ear, 
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One Knight wore silver arms, and said, 
‘1 conquer in the battle’s din;” 
The other Knight in gold was clad, 
And cried, “‘ I run away, and win:” 
And each thought he was right. 
The Silver Knight, with sword and spear, 
Made every where her beauty known :— 
The Gold Knight whisper’d in her ear,— 
Eloped with her, and said—‘ Friend, own 
You'd better run than fight.” 
( To be continued in our next. ) 





The two following letters were left at the Publishers, a few 
days after the appearance of the prospectus.. 


DEAR CERBERUS, 


As 1 am blessed but with a single head, and 
that, I fear, not too.much troubled with brains, I beg leave to 
propose the fvllowing question for your opinion—May not a 
_ studious man, who is annoyed by a musical neighbour, retaliate on. 
the destroyer of his peace, by blowing on the French Horn; or, 
in such cases is not a drum a lawful weapon of defence? 

Your Obedient Servant, 
TIMOTHY BOOKISH, 


I must beg leave to inform Mr. Bookish, that I do not love to 
give my advice without afee. However for this once, I am con- 
tent to wave punctilios. Upon consulting my three heads, the 
majority was against him; and in addition to this, the third, 
which gave a verdict in his favour, being nervous and troubled 
with violent rheumatic pains at the time the question was 
proposed, its judgement is not much to be relied upon. 


OH THOU BABE OF SIN AND DARKNESS! 
Hast thou no regard for the salvation of 

thy precious soul?’ Wouid’st thon aid and abet the wicked 
ones in their evil doings? Wouldst thou, Oh abominable! 
Woulds’t thou assist the ungodly in the propagation of evil? 
Wouldst thou cheat thy neighbour into that pit of hell a play- 
house? Yea! thou woulds’t and my flesh yearns at. thee thou 
child of the evil-one—There is no faithfulness in thy mouth! 
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heart, and in your chamber, and be still. 
SUSANNAH BAREBONES. 


MY DEAR CHILD OF GRACE AND LIGHTNESS, 

You are quite mistaken about my ances- 
tors, for as I have already informed the world in the introducti- 
on of this work, I am the lineal descendant of the celebrated 
Cerberus of antiquity—Sin and darkness are therefore out of 
the question. As for assisting my neighbours in the propagation 
of any thing, that is still more absurd ; and I am quite astonished 
that the chaste and pious Mrs. Barebones should use so round 
an expression. To the third charge, of cheating people to the 
playhouse, I am very willing to plead guilty, for the world seems 
to be divided between the theatre and the tabernacle, and it is 
my firm opinion, that the former is not only more entertaining, but 
infinitely less prejudicial to the morals. In the theatre sin is only 
talked of ; inthe tabernacle it is constantly acted. If you my 
dear Mrs. Barebones, do not understand me, the rest of your 
tribe will. However to please you, who seem to have an aver- 
sion to the name of an actor, I promise you, the methodists, 
shall form no inconsiderable figure in this work. May you one 
day reap the fruits of your piety. 

. CERBERUS. 


ANECDOTE. 


A Capuchin, more celebrated for his piety and elocution than 
for the powers of his understanding, was once preaching yon 
the death and resurrection of our Saviour. The good monk was so 
earnest and so eloquent upon this subject, that his audience was 
bathed in tears; Not an eye in the whole congregation, but 
what bore ample testimony to the force of his appeal. The monk, 
who was of a very tender soul, began to participate in the grief 
of his auditors; the excess of their lamentations sorely afflicted - 
the good man, and in pure innocence of heart, he exclaimed— 
_ “ My dear friends, dont give way to such immoderate affliction ;, 


perhaps tt is not true. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


A “* Selecticn of Scotish Melodies,” by H. R. Bishop, with 
words by Horace Twiss, esq. Published by J. Powers, 34, 
Strand. 


Mr. Horace Twiss is without doubt the first disciple in the 
school of Moore. He has indeed chosen to disclaim his model 
in the very outset of his career; but the truth is too evident to 
be obscured by any flimsy protestations. He has every where 
imitated the peculiar colouring of his master, the march of his 
verse, the simplicity of his expression, and has even followed 
him in the choice of his epithets. There are but twelve songs 
in the whole volume, far different in merit, but where the 
strongest power is found, there also will be found the strongest 
imitation. 

The intention of this work is to give a popularity to the 
long-neglected lyre of Scotland, and bring before the public the 
choicest of her strains. We cannot indeed compliment Mr. 
Bishop the compiler upon the happiness of his selection, for 
several of the melodies are absolutely unworthy of revival, and 
can only be pleasing to the voracious nationality of Scotchmen. 
From them indeed he may expect the most unbounded approba- 
tion. 

The general character of the poetry is simplicity, feeling, 
and elegance. Sometimes the love of prettyness has betrayed 
Mr. Twiss into the most unaccountable follies. The reader is 
for awhile dazzled by the brilliance of the language, and fancies 
the image beautiful, from the words in which it is conveyed; 
but a nearer inspection dissolves the illusion, and leaves to him 
nothing but a quaint absurdity. He has favouréd us with a 
very tolerable instance of this kind in “The Apology.” 


«« And I have watched the dancing ray, 
That kindles in those azure eyes, 
As when the beam of summer day 
Warms the blue light of summer skies.” 
If the beauty of the two last lines has not quite bewitched. 
the reader, he will not be contented with this “ dancing ray. 
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that kindles” in a lady’seyes. Now the verb “ kindle,” is used 
both in an active and neuter sense, and is explained by John- 
son, “to set on fire,” or “‘to catch fire.” Mr. Twiss can best 
reconcile this explanation with his ‘‘ darcing ray,” which he has 
divided between two “azure eyes.” The cause of this economy 
is no doubt to be sought for in the rhime ; but it is not quite so 
easy to guess why a poet of such superior genius should debase 
himself by the production of utter nonsense. 

Three lines of the next stanza form one uninterrupted tissue 
of absurdities— 

** Like them too, J have mark’d the flush 
Of feeling overspread. your cheek,— 
That quick, that pure, that living hlusb, 
Whose very silence seems to speak,— 
And all your looks so light and fleet, 
And fascinations wild and free, 
Unspotted from the world’s deceit, 
| And true to sensibility.” 
What meaning does the reader attach to “looks” which are 
“* light and fleet” ?. or by what powers of distortion can he ex- 
tract a9 meaning from ‘“‘ fascinations, wild and free” ?—“ Un- 
spotted from the world’s deceit,” is not English, and sounds so 
strangely, that we should almost imagine the writer to be a 
Frenchman, whe had got but a slight visiting acquaintance with 
our prepositions. 

But one more example of this strange folly, and we have 
done. In the song of “ My Lassie Love” are the following 
lines, which are equally unmeaning with those already quoted— 

‘© Aud must the world obscure at last 
That orient soul’s ingenuous light ?” 

Does Mr, Twiss mean an Eastern, or a glittering soul? for we 
know no other significations of the word “orient”. 
The song of “ Woman’s Empire,” is an attempt to unite 
politics with poetry, and the usual discord is produced from so 

unnatural an alliance. =. 


Yet, with all these errors, to which many more might he 
added, Mr. Twiss is still a poet of the first class. A few ex- 
tracts will convince the reader of this truth, and with more 
effect than the most elaborate ¢riticiam. For this purpose we 


F 
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cannot select a more favourable specimen than the two first 
stanzas of “‘ To-Night.” 


«Oh cast not a damp on this hour of delight, 
Nor check the glad pulse, which is bounding to night; 
The scene sparkles gaily, and bids us be blest, 
For fled are the visions of sorzow and fear ; 
The sunshine of beauty is warm on the breast, 
And all that is lovely seems loveliest here.” 


‘To night not a tear must be suffered to roll, 
But the drops that may fall from the brim of the bowl, 
For though like the bubbles that float in our wine; 
We rise on the surface and fade with a breath, 
Yet the bubbles themselves have a moment to shine, 
And they dance on the wave ere they sink into death.” 


This last stanza is exquisitely beautiful. It breathes the true. 
spirit of poetry, aud would not disgrace the name of Moore. 

The next song, ‘‘ The cottage of the Vale,” is in the same 
_ tone of feeling, though upon a different subject. It is the story 
of a father, that dies heart-broken at the loss of his child, who 
has been seduced, and, finding too late the treachery of her 
lover, flies from. her paternal roof. The tale is indeed old, but 
the beautiful verse, m which it is conveyed, gives it all the 
charms of novelty. The narrow limits of a Magazine will not 
permit us to transcribe the whole; we must therefore content 
ourselves with offering to the reader the last eight lines, which 
are far superior to the rest. 


*¢ Poor Michael survived not the tale of disgrace, 
He gaz’d for 2 moment around ; 
He drew his grey locks o’er his dark burning face, 
Then lifeless he sank on the ground. 
Now wild birds have broken the casements away, 
The woodbine is rent in the gale ; : 
And the’ fast-beating tempests resound the decay 
Of the cottage that took’d oni the vale. 
The exquisite pathos and ‘simplicity of the lines in Italics need 
no comment. Their beauty is too obvious to require the hand 
of an’ observer; and ‘like any other composition of, superior 
merit,'may defy the keenest shafts of criticism. — - 
» dBhere aré's6me very prétty'and playfyl lines towards. the end 
vf the Yolume;’ entitled “Sophy” “We forbear to quote them, 


- 
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not from want of just feeling for their excellence, but from 
the fear of extending this article beyond the usual limits. 

It remains only to speak of the preface, which is a most 
lamentable production, in every respect the reverse of the 
poetry. The shackles of verse sit gracefully on Mr. Twiss, 
and give him an elegance, simplicity, and feeling, to which his 
prose efforts never attain. It is merely rendering justice to him, 
when we call this preface verbose, inelegant, and utterly desti- 
tute of meaning. The two first of these accusations, depending 
much, if not altogether, upon a reader's taste, we must expect 
to find many ready to controvert our opinion; but the last 
charge is to be adjudged by a standard less liable to fluctua- 
tion—Reason. Asa proof how absurd aman of genius may be, 
we beg leave to quote a passage from this miraculous preface, 
in which Mr. Twiss has laid down the laws of composition, in 
the most peremptory tone— 


‘* What colouring is to the art of painting, versification is to 
the art of poetry ; it is the medium of expression.”—p. 3. 


Pray, where did Mr. Twiss learn that colouring was the 
“ medium of expression”. in painting? Or how is versification 
the “‘ medium of expression” in poetry? Does Mr. Twiss find 
no expression in a drawing, where there is no colour; or, is he 
prepared to assert, that prose has no expression? We are in- 
clined to think that drawing is the medium of expression in 
painting, and language in the art of poetry. 

But a few lines after, the same want of reflection (which, by. 
the bye, is always common to very great talkers) has occa- 


sioned another absurdity, only to be equalled by that already 
mentioned— 


“‘ The poetical works of the ancients undoubtedly onan 
with transposition.” 


Itis very evident from this passage, that Mr. Twiss considers 
ail language as inverted, which does not follow the same rules 
of composition as the English. But with what propriety can 
we judge of another language by tlie usages of our own? The 
fact is, that the very order, or situation of words, which he con- 
siders as inversions, is exactly the reverse. It was the 
peculiar property of that language, as well as of many eee to 

F2 
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throw the verb far away from the nominative case; by Which it 
was governed; but why, forsooth, is this called transposition 2 
It is not, indeed, the enstom of the English language, but it 
was of the Latin; and occasioned no confusion. By the same 
rule, a modern Greek might be pleased to call the languages of 
the continent inverted, because they were govertied by different 
laws and regulations from his own. If Mr. Twiss lied an ac- 
curate knowledge of the classic languages, and had given him- 
self a moment’s reflection, he would have found order in that, 
which he now calls transposition; and would havé sought for 
examples of the latter, in the writers that flourished in the de- 
cline of Rome, when the natural genius of the a was 
gradually distorted from its native bias. 

Upon the whole, there is much more to praise than to censure 
in the volume. We cannot indeed expect. our opinion to carry 
with it much weight ; but we do firmly believe, that with all his 
defects, Mr. Twiss is second only to Mr. Moore. 

S, S. 


‘‘ THE EVE OF SAN MARCO,” @ Romance in 3 vols. published by 
W. Oxberry, 11, Clarendon Square, Somers Town, and sold 
by Sherwood, Neely and Jones, Paternoster Row. 


Disposed as we are to look on this little work in the most fa- 
vourable point of view, we are yet restrained by particular cir- 
cumstances from enlarging on its praise. We slrali therefore 
take at random for the perusal of our readers a few pages, 
which will enable them to form a tolerable estimate of the an. 
thor’s powers.’ They are copied from the second volume, by no 
means equal in vigour to the writing of the third, but stil such 
as may tempt many to read this wild and novel production. 
The great power of the writing lies in exciting the extreme of 
terror, without the meron of any supernatural personages, 
supposed or real. 


‘* Dear lady,” he said, “ I am afraid that my appearance has 
caused you this alarm : Oh, believe me, I am more an object of 
pity, than of terror. Misfortunes have sadly changed me, and 
‘at times, I fear, Iam almost distracted. Often do I feel the 
bitter pangs of incipient madness, when reason has yet sufficient 
power to tell me that it'is about to\perish. Oh; lady! did you 
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know the horrors I experience at that moment, you would in- 
deed coinpassionate me. I feel then, as if under the influence 
of two minds, utterly distinct from each other, and their com- 
bined impulse is anguish unutterable. The one tells me, that 
the trees of tlie forest are in motion, that their darkning sha- 
dows are fiends of destruction, which beckon my approach, 
that the hollow moanings of the wind, as it murmurs through 
the branches of the larch, is the voice of the dead, marking me 
for the grave: The other tells me, that such things are but the 
dreams of a disordered imagination, of a mind that must be 

uickly sunk in the feebleness of ideotism, or be driven to the 

esperation of madness. Oh, lady, no words can speak, hew 
dreadful is the struggle; I have had it in my wanderings to 
night, and the cold dtops of anguish yet stand upon my brows; 
but its norrible influence is past, and lam myself again.” P. 337 


«¢ « A child indeed !- Come, come—drink a bumper, and you 
will soon forget these idle fancies.” 

«¢ «©Qh, Marco! Would that I were able—Can yon believe 
it? Oftenat night, when the rain patters upon the roof, and 
the dlast is roaring amongst the trees, and the lightnings flash 
around, strange fancies will cross my mind, such as I was not 
wont to have when I was strong in youth as you are now. 
Sometimes a horrid spectre will dart from the gloom, and plant 
itself just before me—Ay, and I see it, as plain as I now see 
you; then do I cover my eyes with my cloak, to hide the hor- 
rible vision from my sight-—but in vain; it is stél before me, 
so horribly, so clearly visible, that I can plainly distinguish the 
knitting of the fleshless and mouldering bones.—Marco! I 
have felt its freezing touch, that has driven back the blood with 
a violent shock upon my heart; J have felt its rotti gers 
glide slowly and with palpable motion over every pm a8 the 
roar of the tempest, I have heard its screams; I have heard it 
call me by my name; then wild with anguish, I have burst from 
it, and rushed into the open plain, but it has still been by my 
side—it has still grasped me in its corrupted arms; it has still 
shrieked out for blood !—-for blood ! Marco,” he continued, 
grasping the scared ruffian by the arm; “all this, and more, 
I have heard and felt, and yet I am alive.”” P. 327, 

One example from the 3rd vol. and we have done. 

«* He looked about him in terror, and the first object which 
met his eye, was—the monk. A half-stifled cry of horror burst 
from his lips at the sight. He raised himself slowly from his 
bed, and gazed at his darkenizg figure in silent horror. The 
monk’s eyes were rivetted on him with steady gaze; they were 
cold and dilated, and lustreless; not the slightest motion of his 
limbs, not the faintest tones of respiration announced his ex 
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istence. Long and dreadful were his pangs,—‘‘ Am I awake, 
or do I yét dream?” he at length exclaimed.—The silence that 
followed his exclamation, was to-him like the silence, which 
precedes the burst of the tempest, when the winds are hushed, 
and the leaves upon the trees are without motion, and the very 
rippling of the water is on the sudden still. He continued to 
look on the monk with terror, expecting every moment that he 
would speak, and announce some awful consummation of his 


fate—but still no sound followed, and he began to think that he 
was yet in the bonds of sleep. 


«<< «Qh! I do but dream,” he cried. 

«« « Awake! awake!” exclaimed the monk. ‘ Yet twenty 
days, and all will be accomplished.” 

He drew a dagger from beneath his vest, and held it on high. 
The blade was spotted with blood—the bare arm, that wielded 
it, was sallow and withered, and its veins were shrunk and 
colourless, as if they owned no blood. 

“< «Yet twenty days, and all will be accomplished!” repeated 
the monk in sad and hollow tones, more like the dying mur- 
murs of an autumnal blast than the voice of a human ig 
‘«* By the blood that rusts upon this dagger’s point, thou shalt 
not die within the walls of the Inquisition. ‘Thou art reserved 
for a more awful trial, and the whole power of the church shall 
not prevail against thee.” 

«««* What mean you?” exclaimed the horror-stricken Orazi. 

«< «T tell thee the hour of thy death is not yet come. Then 


fear not. In the morning of SAN Marco’s Eve we meet 
again. Till then, farewell!” 

“* « Yet hold——” 

s¢ «¢ What is it thou wouldst have ?” 

** «If it indeed be in your power to save me, be speedy in 
your kindness. Bear me away this instant; save me from the 
torture that awaits me.” 

«It may not be. I will not, cannot, return till the ap- 
pointed hour. Why seek to alter that which is written in the 
decrees of fate? And see! the light burns dimly in the lamp— 
the morning breaks—I must be gone.” ” P. 120. 


' & 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Danaé. 
( Imitated from the Greek of Simonides. ) 
“BY M. G LEWIS, ESQ. 


Night on Horror’s wings suspended, 
Veiled in clouds the watery world ; 

Bursting storms, with fate attended, 
All around destruction hurled : 


Loud the warring winds were blowing; 
High was borne the Brazen Chest : 

When the Fair, with eyes o’er-flowing 
Lulled with sighs her child to rest. 


‘“‘ Babe!” she said, “my fears confound me ; 
Fears for thee afflict me sore: 

Scorn would I the floods around me, 
Were my darling safe on shore! 


** But thy breast to fear a stranger, 
Knows not yet the worth of life : 


Thou, sweet Boy, art blind to danger, 
Thou art deaf to nature’s strife : 


‘‘ By thine innocence protected, 
Thou canst sleep from terror free; 
While thy mother’s soul dejected, 
Wakes to mourn and fear for thee. 


Knew’st thou in what grief I languish, 
Knew’st thou what distracts my soul, 

Tears of terror, tears of anguish 
Down thy tender cheek would roll: 


‘Then no more would sportive pleasure, 
Round thy lips of coral play; 

"Grief would seize my little treasure, 

Grief would steal his smiles away. 


~ 
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“¢ Still then charm him gentle slumber ; 
Stay the tear, and hush the groan; 

Since my bosom bleeds to number 
His afflictions, not my own. 


‘Sleep, my babe! thy mother pillows 
On her breast thy cheek of snow : 
Sleep, my babe, and sleep, ye billows ! 

Sleep, and with you sleep my woe ! 


TO A YOUNG LADY. 


fa eteeeinemall 


Long e’er spring had. smil’d, 

A flowret sweetly rose ; 

A passing beam beguil’d 

This flowret to disclose 
Its teuder head. 

Though chill the humid air, 

And bleak the wint’ry day, 

The flowret blossom’d fair, 

While gleam’d the cheering ray; - 
But ah! it fled. 


Keen pierc’d the driving storm ; 
Fierce heat the pelting hail; 
The flowret’s tender form 
The ruthless blasts assail ; 
; It droops and dies. 
My sad heart is the flow’r, 
And cruel love the ray, 
And, ah! I mourn the hour, 
When first I own’d its sway, 
With tears and sighs. 


Se. 
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2 Si 
\.4QDE'TO ROMEO, 


On hislate fall from his Curricle. 
HORACE, Book 11. oDE x. 
Rectius vives, Licini, neque Altum &c. 
Sound Romeo, sound a wise retreat, 
For tho’ the town’s applause is sweet, 
Its hiss is dire and horrid : 
Nor when you give the boards the slip, 


And change the truncheon for the whip, — 
Pave Pall Mall with, your forehead. 


Philosophy nor wastes nor spares, 

Starves not to benefit his heirs, 
Nor spends his.ail in riot, 

Dines not at nine a Duke to meet, 

Nor dines at one, in Dyot Street, 
On ordinary Diet. 


When Ice incrasts the slippery bank, 
Tall men resh downward with a spank, 
(The Bard who writes has felt it) 
The bolt that strikes thy dome Saint Paul, 
Sweeps o’er the Cobler in his stall, 
And leaves his wax unmelted. 


When Caution’s doublet cloaks the breast, 
We fear-the worst, we hope the best; 
Last Wednesday seem’da dry day: 
But Jove pour’d down a water-fall, 
This spoilt our party to Vauxhall ; 
What then? we went on Friday! 


“Would you Contentment’s bower approach, 
Watk, or, when cloudy, call a coach, 
When Sirius rages, boat it: 
When Quizzers roast you, silent sit, 
But when admirers hail your wit, 
Suspect Joe Miller wrote it. 
| G 
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SONG, ‘Insoribed to a Lady. 
Oh! time give back that festive scene, 
Where each to please‘each other’ strove ; 
_ Where beauty wore fair frieudship’s mien, 
And friendship looked almost like love. 
Though all things else your power display, 
Nought with the past: that power can do; 
Then since you take my joys away, © 
. Take, take the fond remembrance too. ~ 
The wretch for soft eudearments made, ~ 
When friends fall off, and pleasures fly, 
M ust court oblivion’s friendly aid, 
Or breathe in one eternal sigh. 
=a 
CHARADE: 
My first, though as the diamond bright, 
Is often born in deepest night. _ 
Oh, in my second would the fair, 
Whose image forms my constant care, 
Permit me still to. live and die, 
What lover then so blest as I? 
My whole, though sturdy oxen bear, 
The lip of age. will often. wear. 


Sint: oem tN 


FUGITIVE PIECES. 


_ THE DEVIL... 
From his brimstone bed, at break of day, 
The Devil a walking had gone, 
To visit hjs snug little farm of the earth, 
And see how hisostovk. went: on. 
And over the hill, and over the dale, 
And floutishing over the plain, 
And backwards and forwiirds he switched his long tail, 
As a gentleman switches his cane. — 
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And pray how was the Devil dest? 
Oh, he was dtest in his Sanday’s best ; 
His coat was. red, and his breeches bine; 
And a'‘hole behind for his tail to come through, 


He passed by a lawyer, killing a viper 

Ona dunghill behind his own stable ; 

The Devil he langhed, for it put him in mind 
Of the story of Cain and Abel. 


He met an apothecary on a white horse, 
Going forth ombis vocation ; 

And the Devil was glad, for it put him in mind 
Of death in the Revelation. 


He pesced by aicattage with a double eoach-house, 
Av cottage of. gentility ; 

The Devil did germ, for his darling sin 
Is ptide that apes humility. 

He passed by a rich bookseller’s shop; 


Quoth ‘he, we ate both of one college, 
For I gat apyself like a cormorant once, - 
Hard by the tree of knowledge. 


As hie passed ‘by Cold-Bath-Fields, he saw 
A solitary cell : | 
And the Devil was pleased, for it gave him a hint 
For improving the prisons of hell. 
EE 
FAREWELL-ADDR ESS, : 
Spoken dy Mrs. SIDDONS, upon teaving the Stage. 
MONDAY, JUNE 20th. 1812. 


Who has not felt how growing use endears 
The fond remembrance of our former years ? 
Who has not sighed, when doomed to leave at last 
The hopes of youth; the habits of the:past, 
The thousand:ties and interests; that impart 
A second natpre 4o the: human ‘heart, 
And wreathing round ‘it close like tendrils climb, 
Blooming in age aud ‘sanctified by tite’? 

G 2 
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Yes, at this moment crowd upon my mind, 

Scenes of bright days for ever left behind, 

Bewildering visions of enraptured. youth, 

When hope and fancy wore the hues of truth, 

And long-forgotten years, that almost seem 

The faded traces ofa morning dream. 

Sweet are those mournful thoughts, for they renew 

The pleasing sense of all I owe to you, 

For each inspiring smile and soothing tear, 

For those fall honours of my long career, 

That cheered my earliest hope and chased my latest fear. 


And though for me those tears shall flow no more, 
And the warm sunshine of your smile is o’er; 
Though the bright beams are fading fast away, 
That shone unclouded through my summer day, 
Yet grateful memory shall reflect their light, 

O’er the dark shadows of the coming night, 

And lend to later life a softer tone, 

A moonlight tint, a lustre of her own. 


Judges and friends, to whom the tragic strain 

Of nature’s feeling never spoke in vain, 

Perhaps your hearts, when years have glided by, 
And past emotions wake a fleeting sigh, 

May think on her, whose lips have poured so long 
The charmed sorrows of our Shakspear’s song, 

On her, who parting to return no more, 

Ts now the mourner she but seemed before, 
Herself subdued, resigns the melting spell ; 

And breathes, with swelling heart, a last farewell. 


SONG of the LAZZARONI. 
( From the Popular Romance of the Eve of San Marco. ) 


The wind was hush’d—the rising tide 


Scarce seemed in languid course to glide. 
A child upon the shore asleep 
Felt not the waters round him creep, 

Felt not the current’s gentle rise. 
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+A veice:celestial sounded near, - 
And seemed to whisper i in his ear, 
‘Like to thesoft-ton’d flute, 
Or warbling lute, 
Or angel’s voice in Paradise. 


And when at length the boy awoke, 
Around his bréast the waters broke.— . 
A voice was heard from out the deep ; 

‘** Dear boy, thou’rt mine,” it cried. 

“T charm my youthful prey to sleep, 
I plunge him in the watery tide.” 












THE HUNTER’S SONG. 
_ ( From the same. ) 
O’er mountain bridges high in air, . 
That scarce the chamoi’s weight can hear, 

The hunter treads his dizzy way, 

And fearless strikes his bounding prey ; 
Or o’er the ice hills clad with snow, 

Where the sun-beams still coldly play, 
F’en in the summer’s mid-day glow ; 
Where the cold snow-drop never grew, 
Nor e’er the hardy hawthorn blew. 


And oft he sits upon the mountain’s brow, 
Where the dark clouds sail 

‘Midst storms of mingled hail and snow, 

Hiding the busy scenes below, 

His humble cot, his native vale. 


















Chatade by the late Professor Po 










If nature and fortune had’placed me with you 
On my first, I my second might hope to obtain; — 
I might marry you where I my whole it is true, 
But that marriage would only imbitter my pain. 


( Answers to the Charades in our neat. ) 


eee... ieee 


. 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


ae 
LYCEUM, ENGLISH OPERA. 


RICH AND POOR. 
Lord Listless, ' Mr. Oxherry. 
Modisb, . Mr. Pyne. 
Rivers, - - Mr. Fawcett. 
Walsingham, Mr. Penson. 
Beauchamp, Mr, Horn, 
Frank, - - Mr, Knight. 
Squeez’em, - - - Mr. Penley, 
Friponeau, - - - Mr, Wewitzer. 
Sparkle, - - - Mr. Fisher, 
John, - - - - - Mr, Lee, 


Mrs. Ormond, - - Miss Griglietti, 
Miss Chatterall - - - Mrs: Harlow, 
Lady Clara Modish, - - Mrs. Orger. 
Zorayda, - - - - - - Miss Kelly. 
Mrs. Secret, - - - - - Mrs. Bland. 
Maid, - --- - + - - Miss Jones. 

The name of Lewis, attached 20 any production, naturally 
excites the greatest expectations. The merit of his former 
works secures him a favourable reception, and predisposes the 
public to view his faults with greater lenity than a young author 
can ever expect or obtain.. For our own part me must confess 
that Mr. Lewis’ past productions have raised in us the highest 
respect for his abilities, and we believe that this opinian is general. 
With this impression on our minds, we enter upon the task of 
criticism with reluctance,—for the play before us, although 
infinitely supegig@y to the general multitude of modern dramas, is 
yet unworthy, #@mmme, From the author of the Monk, the 
public have a right te look for excellence of the highest kind. 

This Opera is too well known to make any account of the 
story necessary. There is perhaps no scene in the whole circle 
of the drama, more effective than the last, between Zorayda and 
her father. It appears at first singular, that this scene, 
terrible and heart-rending as it is upon the stage, should be so 
little effective in perusal. This is, no doubt, in some measure 
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owing to the consummate skill and feeling of Miss Kelly, the 
Zorayda of the piece, but perhaps is still more to be sought for 
in the conduct of the scene, which can have but little effect 
upon the reader, but is the spell that must rivet the spectator, 
whose passions are to be roused by what he sees, rather than by 
what he hears. ; 

One unfortunate circumstance, attending the representation 
of this piece, and which tended not a little to lessen its effect, 
was the inadequacy of many of the actors for their several parts, 
Oxberry, an excellent representative of the Slender family in 
all its branches, was totally ata loss in Lord Listless, That 
which constitutes his excellence in those characters, becomes a 
defect in this. Neither im dress, nor in person, nor in manner, 
did he bears the most distant resemblance to a lord; his ap. 
pearance was rather that of a bruiser, decorated in his sunday 
clothes, and aping the manners of gentility. It is really la- 
mentable to see .a meritorions performer forced, or forcing 
himself, (we know not which) into parts so foreign to his 
nature. In the part of Rivers, Fawcett, though effective, was yet 
inferior to himself. We have been so long accustomed to admire 
this excellent comedian, that we witnessed this partial failure 
with regret. Mrs. Bland was as usual excellent, aud Mr. Knight. 
was drunk to admiration. Of Miss Kelly it is difficult to speak 
with justice; and we fear lest in our attempt to praise, we should 
only do an injury to her excellence. In the part of Zorayda, her 
former defects are forgotten. Every line is spoken with the strictest 
propriety and an exquisite harmony of utterance, which is seldom 
to be. found in the actors of the present day. In the last and 
most trying scene, she sets all description at defiance. Her 
stificd anguish, expressed only by the convulsive trembling of her 
limbs, while her father addresses her, unknowing that he is speak- 
ing to his child; the dreadful agony, shown in every featnre when 
she at last discovers herself and implores for his compassion ; 
these are not to be conveyed in language. The effect was 
terrible, almost: too terrible for the endurance of any audienee. 
The most insensible were dissolved. in tears, and we have 
marked those, whe have prided themselves on the sternness of 
their nature, melted into feeling and abashed. 

We forbear to speak more minutely of this performance, for 
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it is our.intention to give. some account of .this. Lady in a 
subsequent number, where we shall enter more largely upon 
the'discussion of her merits and defects. 


‘Jack AND JiLL. A Pantomime at this season of the year, 
in a regular Theatre, is somewhat unusual. We have, however, 
beheld the representation of ‘‘ Jack and Jill” with much gratifi- 
cation. It is the production of Kirby, the humourous clown ; 
and though we have certainly seen pieces of this kind far su- 
perior to it, yet it is but justice to say that this is not deficient 
éither in good scenery, machinery, or bustle. Some of the tricks 
aré highly ingenious, particularly the building of the house upon 
the waste ground in the third scene, and the changes with the 
fish in the thirteenth. We are aware that it is hardly consistent 
with our gravity as theatrical critics, to waste three words upon 
so undramatic a subject as a pantomime; yet, we have called 
to mind, that many grave and learned men have relaxed them- 
selves in pursuits infinitely more frivolous, as for instance—Sir 
Isaac Newton, who had many a frisk with his dog Diamond ; 
Montaigne, who sported for hours with, and made soliloquies 
to his cat; and arother learned man, whose name we forget, 
that unbent himself with jumping backwards aud forwards over 
a gteat joint-stool : these examples, we trust, will be a sufficient 
justification. Ere we conclude, we have one serious charge to 
make agaipst this piece. It has always been held by us as a 
duty, where any dramatic piece is taken from history, ‘that the 
history should be strictly adhered to; and we are of opimion 
that the author who departs from his authority; and leaves things. 
half untold, is liable to the severest reprehension. Harbouring 
this opinion, we certainly think that the immortal author-of the 
historical’ poem of “ Jack and Jill” has matter of serious ‘com- 
plaint against Mr. Kirby; who ‘has foutided “his piece pa the 
first lines of the poem— "’ 
\ Jack and Jill, went up the hill, 
To feteh a pail of water ; 

but has totally neglected the following —— lines, for we in 
vain expected to behold 


Jack fall down, and crack bis crow 
And Jill ceme'tumbling after. 
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Apropos! now we are upon the subject of Pantomimes; why do 
not our authors pay attention to the skill of the Italians in this. 
particular? were Beltrame of Milan, Scapin, the Italian and Span- 
ish Captains, Giangurgulo the Calabrian, Mezzetin, Tartaglia, 
Punch, Narcisin de Malabergo, and other characters which inva- 
riably occur in Italian Pantomimes, to be introduced in ours, they 
would create we should imagine an eminent degree of bustle 
and effect. We must not omit to notice the debut of a new 
composer, Mr. G. W. Reeve, a son of our old favourite Mr. Reeve. 
As far as we can judge of the abilities of this gentleman, from the 
Overture and incidental music of this piece, which in many 
parts is sweet and spirited, we think he gives promise of much fu- 

- ture excellence. We shall insert some remarks upon the conduct 
and classical origin of pantomimes in our future numbers. 
‘THE PRIVATEER,” A Comic Opera, altered from Cum- 
berland’s Comedy of ‘ The Brothers.’—Our limits will not per- 
mit us to enter into an adequate inquiry as to what degree of 
justice or utility there may be in metamorphosing comedies into 
operas; we will, however, hazard a few remarks. We have 
hitherto regarded an Opera to be a mere vehicle for music, and 
far inferior, in point of literary merit, to a comedy; our in 
ference of course is, that the change is degrading. We certainly 
should deem ourselves obliged to that author, who would make 
us a good opera out of a bad comedy: but where the comedy, 
as in the present instance, has received the approbation of the 
public, we must say we think the alteration perfectly unneces- 
sary. This piece is understood to be altered by Mr. Arnold, 
who, to his praise be it spoken, can first claim the merit of 
establishing a native opera in this country, divested of the dis- 
gusting appendages of French dancers and Italian singers, 
affording the talents of many deserving performers and writers 
an opportunity of ripening into perfection. This gentleman's 
qualifications for writing an opera, no one, who has beheld his 
. Up all Night’ will doubt; we may therefore readily believe, 
he would not be found wanting in compiling one, and divesting 
ourselves of all prejudices that may arise in our minds against 
the alteration, justice compels us to say that we bave not often 
witnessed a more pleasant Opera, than ‘“‘ The Privateer.” We 
shall not detain our. readers by detailing its plot, as # is in ne 
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instance altered from the comedy, except by compression ; and 
we believe there are few of our theatrical readers who have not 
seen * The Brothers.’ But we shall devote the space it would 
have occupied to the gratifying task of paying a proper tribute 
of admiration to the merits of the various performers. In this 
recapitulation, Mr. Fawcett first demands our attention; and 
it is with sincere pleasure we declare, that in no one instance did 
we ever feel more gratified than we were in witnessing his 
masterly delineation of Captain Ironsides; a delineation, perfect 
in every particular. Nothing could convey to us more dis- 
tinctly the generous, hearty, weather-beaten seaman, than did 
Mr. Fawecett’s every look, tone, and gesture: it was a per- 
formance fraught with truth and nature; and, as such, truly 
delightful to the admirers of genuine acting, and correct per- 
sonification. Upon Mr. Lovegrove’s performance of Sir 
Benjamin Dove, our approbation must be mixed. We give 
him every credit for his execution, but his conception we must 
blame. -Mr. L. makes Sir Benjamin a mixture of Jerry Sneak 
and Lord Ogleby—Now this, in our opinion, is not his cha- 
racter. Sir Benjamin is a man, who, though he submits to his 
wife, and suffers her to gain the ascendancy over him, does it 
rather from a love of peace and the impulses of an easy temper, 
than any chicken-heartedness or want of courage. He is somewhat 
too extravagant in the scene with young Belfield ‘where he lays 
the first stone of mastery over his termagant spouse. . Let him 
cotrect these misconceptions, and draw a proper distinction 
between the extremes into which he has fallen, and he may ren- 
der his Sir Benjamin Dove, like his Lord Ogieby, a finished 
performance. Miss Kelly in the part of Sophia; did all that 
could well be done, with an indifferent part. Pyne’s execution 
of the different melodies that were allotted to him, left us little to 
regret in the absence of Phillips. Smith’s fine bass voice was 
displayed to the best advantage in several glees. Mr. Knight, 
should never be selected to personify a sailor; his figure, voice, 
and general style of acting are all against him, neither do we see 
thenecessity of making him drunk: Mr. Cumberland, if we re- 
collect rightly, only makes Skiff, merry. We suppose Mr. K’s. 
late success in Rich and Poor, suggested the idea of heightening 
this‘merriness:into intoxication—we think the attempt injudi- 
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cious. The music consists for the major part, of old melodies 
and selections, from Stevenson, Webbe, and Handel. A quar- 
tetto that closes the second act, “‘ When, after storms the calm 
prevailing,” composed by Stevenson at the age of sixteen, is a 
most delightful piece of music. Mr. Arnold, in imitation of 
Moore in his ‘M. P.’ has composed the remainder of the airs 
himself; his music is not discreditable to him, but like that of ~ 
other poets, is not sufficiently effective for a Theatre. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Saturday, August 15th, 1812, was produced at this Theatre, 
a new Play, intitled ‘“‘ Look at Home,” from the pen of Mr. 
Eyre, the performer. The prologue gave us to understand that 
this piece was an amiable dramatized sketch of Dr. Moore’s 
masterly novel of ‘ Zelucco.’ We are sorry to say we have 
seldom witnessed a more unfortunate attempt—aunfortunate in 
its very outset—in the choice of its subject; for by softening 
down the crimes of Salerni, the Zelucco of the piece, the inte- 
rest he would otherwise excite, is totally subverted. A vast 
number of characters are introduced, who have nothing at alf to 
do with the drama; and, if they had, are totally out of place. 
We submit to our readers the propriety of the following cha- 
racters in an Italian drama. A French Lord Ogleby—a Scotch 
Dr. Pangloss—an English Jockey, talking of donkey races, on 
the corso; and speaking of the ‘ Sporting Magazine,’ ‘ Box- 
iana,’ &c.—a sentimental English merchant—an English dealer 
in Italian curiosities, who we should imagine was intended to be 
something in the Jeremy Diddler style, always aiming to get in- 
vited to dinner by some one—an Irish secretary and servant, 
and other characters of the same class, who walk in and out 
without rendering any service to the plot and interests of the 
drama, unless lengthening it can be termed so. A scene in the 
first act, wherein an Italian Milwood, a courtezan of Naples, 
sings and dances to rouse the passions of her paramour, Salerni, 
excited considerable disgust and disapprobation. ‘The conclu- 
sion is lame and impotent :—directly our feelings have been a 
little excited, at the distress of Julia for the loss of her infant, 
strangled by Salerni, its father, who has in a jealous fit sacri- 
ficed both his child and brother—that brother comes in, and. 
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informs us, he has by a clever contrivance, of his, saved 
both himself and the infant. The gratification we should feel 
at this discovery, is totally unhinged by the awkward manner in 
which it is brought about. We are likewise inclined to quarrel 
with the manner in which Salerni makes his final exit : after the 
discovery of all his villanies, he is permitted to walk off without 
any punishment whatever, openly expressing his determination to 
plot new schemes for their future destruction. Mr. Eyre is a 
classical man, aud must, we should suppose, know something 
about the ancient rules of poetical justice; we are therefore 
surprized that he should violate theni so grossly as he has done 
in the present instance. Some few striking situations and sen- 
timents occur, during the progress of the piece; which, with the 
excellent performance of Matthews, Terry, Grant, and Mrs. 
Williams, preserved it from final condemnation. Mr. Eyre is a 
writer of some capability ; we would therefore fain attribute the 
very predominant errors of this drama to haste: for we cer- 
tainly cannot suppose it to be the mature production of a gen- 
tleman who, in addition to a college education, has those op- 


portunities he possesses, of knowing in‘what dramatic ex- 
cellence shauld consist. 


SURRY THEATRE. 


Attracted by the names of Mr. Eiliston and Mrs. Edwin an. 
nounced for the Duke and Juliana in the Honey Moon, we took 
boat at the Strand-stairs, and like our ancestors of old crossed 
to the Bank-side, not indeed like them to visit the Globe or the 
Curtain, but to witness at the Surry Theatre, a representation of 
the Honey Moon, announced to be arranged as an operatic melo- 
Drama. We must confess we sat down with no great predeliction 
for these melo-dramatized Plays, which are generally as far infe- 
rior in the second instance to a perfect melo Drama, as they were 
superior to it in the first. But when at length the curtain drew 
up and we did witness it—heaven forgive us—but we expected 
every moment to behold the honored shade of Tobin arise and 
“grin horribly a ghastly smile” at them for their buffoonery. Why 
will Mr. Elliston, who has a mind “to admire, and a soul to ap- 
preciate the beauty of such flowers in the Dramatic parterre as 
the Honey Moon ; why will he suffer them to be torn from their 
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native beds and sullied and polluted by the rude hands of such 
doggrel versifiers as Mr. Lawler. What verse can he form su- 
perior to Tobin’s blank verse? Let us have no more of this 
illegitimate species of Drama; but let this theatre, as it didin 
thé'time of Cross, present us with its proper produce. Ballets of 
action and Pantomimes. We shail then be able to visit it with- 
out feeling that indignation we experienced upon the present 
eccasion. 


ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 





Mr. Astley’s troop of twenty Horse, have been carrying 
all before them—And have, we are happy to learn during the 
whole of the season, drawn very great houses. The promptness 
and patriotism, which this gentleman displays in delineating - 
upon his stage with appropriate scenery, decorations &c. the 
conduct and gallantry of our late victories, cannot be too much 
commended ; it is calculated to raise a spirit of ardour and 
loyalty in the breasts of the people, that may prove highly be- 
neficical to the community at large. 


















SADLERS WELLS. 


Mr. Charles Dibdin with his usual industry, has brought 
forward a variety of Pieces during the present season at this 
Theatre ; the last of these a new Aqua-Drama, entitled Johnie 
Armstrong is by far the most attractive in our remembrance. 
The scenery is classically correct, the music pleasing and ap- 
propriate, the Dresses, Decorations &c. unusually elegant. 

The last Scene representing the Lord Wardens Castle, and 
draw-bridge upon real water; concluding with the conflagration 
of the Castle, for effect and grandeur, may vie with the most 
splendid of our Scenic efforts. Two or three of the Scenes 
strongly reminded us ofa Piece brought forward a few seasons 
ago called the Great Devil, the pantomime is a whimsical 
production. Grimaldi’s clown is too wel] known toneed any 
comment upon its excelfence. 





ROYALTY THEATRE. 


This Theatre, once the scene of riot and confusion, has through 
the spirited exertions of the present manager, become a place of 
fational amusement, 
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ae 
PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 
Theatre Royal Brighton.—This Theatre has to boast a very 
excellent eompany under the management of Mr. Wrench. On 
the evening I visited the Theatre, the performances were, the 
Heir at Law, and the Bee Hive. Owen’s Lord Duberly was 
respectable, Wrench’s Panglos was by no means a finished 
( performance, yet there was more in it to applaud than condemn, 
| Messrs. Powell, Holland, and Miss Bew, performed the parts of 
| Stedfast, Henry Moreland, and Cecily Homespun. Miss Sidney, 
is an actress of much promise. Could Mrs. Owen divest her- 
i self of some portion of her vulgarity which she has no doubt ac- 
i quired by performing in small companies, she would be a valua- 
\ ble acquisition to any company. DONALD. 



































Theatre, Worthing.—Trotter is a spirited manager, and has 
brought us a very respectacle company. Trotter, considered as 
| an actor, is coarse in the extreme; yet he contrives to bustle 
| : through his business with much satisfaction to himself, and the 
female part of his audience. Blanchard is a “‘ tower of strength” 
let Mr. H— pay due attention to this gentleman, and he will not 
so often mistake impudence for self-possession. Mrs. Trotter's 
physical powers are weak, and though she may not dazzle you 
with the brilliancy of her talents; she seldom, if ever offends. 
DONALD. 










' 

i LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
j A new Edition of Pancratia, or a History of Pugilism, with 
= an account cf every Battle of note, from the time of Broughton, 


and Slack down to the present period, Embellished with a 
Portrait of the Champion Crib. 


' Oxberry, has published a second edition, of Mr, Lewis’ opera 
ik - of Rich and Poor. 





——— Ee 


